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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting opened on the 
26th of Tenth month, with the assembling 
of the Ministers and Elders at Lombard 
Street Meeting House. The usual business 
was transacted in harmony and brotherly 
love. The number of Friends with minutes 
from meetings without the limits of Balti- 
more was unusually small. 

On First-day morning (the 27th) a large 
meeting was held at Lombard street, and 
several earnest testimonies were borne. John 
J. White spoke at some length, alluding to 
the injunction of the apostle Peter to be ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is in us; 
and called attention to the fact that the out- 
ward religion of the day is in marked con- 
trast with that of our Religious Society. 
Quakerism is a protest against Protestantism: 
a refusal to assent to the dogma that the 
Scriptures are God’s last revelation to man, 
and the only guide to faith and practice. He 
fully believed in the realization of the 
promise of the Blessed Master, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” and our faith is in this ever-present 
teacher and leader. The evangelical scheme 
of divinity is only an attempt of the natural 
man to understand the things of God. But 
God’s thoughts are above our thoughts, and 
we can only rise to a comprehension of the 
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ways of Deity as we become humble as a little 


child and learn of the Holy Spirit. The 
garden of the heart has implanted in it the 
seed of the divine life, and the development 
and growth of this germ regenerates and 
ennobles man. Not the mere ritual of bap- 
tism—not the mere ritual of the bread and 
wine, which only symbolize the blessed 
realities of Christian experience—but the 
following of Christ, is needful in order to 
know a regeneration of the soul. No outward 
sacrifice—nothing but obedience and dedica- 
tion of soul—will enable us to know that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
We must live His holy life of self-surrender 
in order to know the fulfillment of this blessed 
promise; “ Lo, I am with you always.” 

Allen Flitcraft followed in an exhortation 
to an entire dedication of life to the service 
of God. 

Robert Hatton rose with the words, “ Keep 
silence before me, O ye islands, and let the 
people renew their strength.” In silent 
waiting the outpouring of the Spirit may be 
known, and a qualification to preach the 
word of God may be experienced. Our early 
Friends were a waiting people, and their 
words were few and savory. A reverent 
dwelling upon the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit is the proper qualification for the 
Christian ministry. But a man-ordained 
priesthood is too apt to draw the people away 
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from this high estate to a dependence on 
lower things. 

Samuel Toasted earnestly presented his 
views in regard to the simplicity and sweet 
reasonableness of the true Christian faith. 
No complicated theological schemes, hard to 
be understood, are required ; no deep search- 
ing after things beyond us is needed ; but sim- 
ple faithfulness to our highest convictions of 
right will save the soul from sin. The Saviour 
is within us and ever ready to help and sus- 
tain. 

Interesting meetings were held in the 
afternoon and in the evening at the same 
place, and several Friends addressed the 
people in regard to our principles and testi- 
monies. 

Both branches of the Yearly Meeting 
assembled at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th, and the exercises commenced with 
the calling of the representatives. 

In the men’s meeting, upon the reading of 
the opening minute, R. Hatton said : 

“My thoughts, since we came together 
this morning, turn back to the early days of 
this seems and to the organization of this 

e. 

“The first general meeting of the Society 
held on this continent, at West River, em- 
braced Friends from Virginia and Maryland. 
‘The advantage of Friends meeting together 
and consulting upon the condition, welfare 
and duty of the Society proved so great that 
it was deemed advantageous to continue 
them, first as a yearly meeting, then half. 
yearly ; first at Weat River, then at Third 

aven alternately. It still remains the duty 
of this meeting for Friends to consult together 
upon the general welfare of the Society, and 
to gain strength thereby. The original Yearly 
Meeting of London was somewhat different. 
It was compored of those engaged in the 
ministry only, but afterwards it was decided 
to have two faithful members from each 
county to meet with them, more particularly 
for the purpose of action in the matter of 

the sufferings of Friends in thoxe days of 
persecution. 

“We have vo sufferings among us now of 
that kind. The fierce nature of the lion 
which rose up to destroy has been subdued. 
We have now to deal rather with the embrace 
of the bear, whose grasp may destroy our 
Society. I hope we will all remain faithful 
to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. May we 
be mindful of our trust, and may we be en- 
abled to transact the business of the Church 
to the honor and glory of God.” 

Allen Flitcraft then invoked the Divine 
aid for the transaction of the business of the 
meeting, that all may be done in harmony 
and brotherly love. 


In the women’s meeting, Rebecca Price 
alluded feelingly to the valuable Friends who 
have recently been removed by death, but 
felt assured that those who are left will re- 
ceive, if they ask it, that help from on high 
which will enable them to fill worthily the 
vacant places. She also expressed a sense of 
obligation to visit the men’s meeting at this 
time. General sympathy and unity was felt 
with this concern; and men Friends assent- 
ing, she was accompanied to the men’s meet- 
ing by Rebecca M. Thomas, She addressed 
the brethren with an expression of fervent 
desire for the welfare of our beloved Society. 
She had prayed that our Jerusalem “‘ may 
have peace within her walls and prosperity 
within her palaces.” In the silence of the 
night season had this deep concern for the 
welfare of our Society taken possession of 
her. She saw in mental view that there were 
some who had leaned too much towards the 
things of time. It was a hindrance to their 
coming up to bear fruit to the glory of the 
Lord. There is too much tithing of mint, 
anise and cummin, to the neglect of weightier 
matters of the law. She would say to these, 
Retrace your steps, arise and shake yourselves 
from the dust of the earth and put on beau- 
tiful garments, before you shall be called 
hence to be seen of men no more. 

There is also too much leaning toward the 
learning of this world, to the exclusion of the 
learning that is of God. She had also seen 
the image of jealousy arising—this spirit that 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder. “ Seeking to destroy others, thou wilt 
destroy thyself. I have seen others in the 
street called Straight, who know not which 
way toturn. Trust in the Lord and be not 
dismayed, and he will make a way where no 
way can be seen. Dare not to move in your 
own wisdom, but move in the Lord’s time.” 
She also urged upon those whom she saw 
now under the preparing hand of the Lord, 
greater faithfulness and an entire dedication 
of heart, that they may be prepared to do 
His holy will. 

In the women’s meeting, Emily Canby 
exhorted Friends to carefulness to walk in 
the light. “So may we become children of 
the light and of the day, heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” 

Minutes introducing Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were presented in 
the men’s, and afterwards in the women’s 
meeting. These were for John J. White, of 
Philadelphia ; for Oliver G. Cope and George 
P. Clark, of Ohio ; for Allen Flitcraft, of Phil- 
adelphia, and for Robert M. Croasdale, of 
Falls M. M., Pennsylvania. Cordial words of 
welcome were spoken by Samuel M. Janney 
and by Abel A. Hull. 
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Sarah Hutton, of Indiana, addressed the 
women’s meeting in reference to the many 
standard-bearers of the church who have 
gone to the better life. Upon the middle. 
aged must come the burden and heat of the 
day, and the youth should feel a share of 
responsibility, and be willing to do their part 
of the work of the church. The Divine 
Spirit is within us, and we have only to fol- 
low its teaching. 

E. Canby entreated all to yield willingly 
to the yoke of Christ. The yoke is easy and 
the burden light. 

Martha Mellor said thet standard-bearers 
and gospel ministers will yet come forth from 
among those who have not yet adopted a sim- 

le dress, and their mission will be known, 
cause their service will be convincing and 
strengthening. 

In the men’s meeting, epistles were read 
from the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York, Genesee and Ohio. These were 
exhortations to faithfulness to principle, and 
to brotherly love. 

Those from New York, Philadelphia and In- 
diana addressed to the women’s meeting, were 
also felt to be inspiring and strengthening, con- 
taining much good counsel and cheering as- 
surance. Many feeling responses were made. 

8. E. Hutton spoke at some length on the 
high duties and privileges of the mother, and 


- asked if women had fully recognized the 


rights which Providence has assigned them. 
It is hers to plant the seeds of good in the infant 
heart, and it is her blessed privilege to nour- 
ish and cultivate the tender growth of virtue 
in the time of youth. Then will her children 
rise up and call her blessed. “‘ May wearise, 
and awake to our God-given opportu 
nities.” ‘ 

The representatives, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, reported the name of Mary C, Cutler 
for clerk, and of Lydia C. Stabler for assist- 
ant. These names were approved. 

A visit from Robert M. Croasdale was then 
received. He addressed the meeting briefly, 
citing the language of the prophet Samuel to 
Saul: “ When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made head of the tribes 
of Israel, and the Lord anointed thee king 
over Israel?” But the anointed prince, 
through ambition and self will, had disobeyed 
the commands of the Most High, and hence 
the rebuke of the prophet: ‘“ Because thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, He hath 
also rejected thee.” “Hast thou known a 
time of humiliation and littleness? this is a 
state of safety and blessedness. Art thou 
conscious of a time of ambition and exalta- 
tion, and when commanded to go to war with 
an enemy (perhaps thine own self-will) hast 
thou kept back part of the spoil, and that the 
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best, saying ‘I will make an offering of it to 
the Lord my God?’ O be warned in time— 
return unto thy first love, and thou mayst 
yet be restored to thy former condition as a 
servant in the house of the Lord.” 


The epistles from Illinois, Ohio and Gen- 


esee were read, and a committee to essay 
replies was appvinted. 


In the men’s meeting the reading of the 


epistles was also completed, and a committee 
to reply appointed. At the afternoon session 
the ee proposed the names of 
Levi 


Roberts for assistant, and they were appoint- 


. Brown for clerk and of Robert F. 


The report from Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 


ing stated that the present condition and 
future prospects ‘of the meeting house in 
Washington, D. C., and of the meeting held 
there was a subject of concern with Alexan- 
dria Monthly Meeting. Henry Janney said - 
that the lot upon which the house stands is 
80x150 feet, and is situated about four 
equares from the President’s house. It was 
bought in 1808 for $200, and is now valued 
at from $15,000 to $25,000. There is a good 
brick meeting house on the lot, but it, as well 
as the ground, is ver 
Just after building the Baltimore Meeting 
House (Lombard street) in 1804, the Friends 
of Baltimore raised $800 for the aid of their 
Wasbington brethren, which was used in the 
construction of the meeting house referred 
to. Samuel M. Janney said Congress had 
enacted a law in 1870 exempting all church 
property in the District of Columbia from 
taxation. In 1874 a law was passed exempt- 
ing all property used for school and benevo- 


much out of repair. 


lent purposes from taxation (taking effect in 
1875), but omitting to mention church pro- 


perty. Consequently all church property was 
taxed, and a tax was laid upon this pro- 
perty, amounting to $1,100. 


he property 
was sold for the accumulated taxes, and 
bought in by the District of Columbia. It is 
now redeemable by the amount of taxes in 
arrears and ten per cent. interest per annum. 
Much interest has recently been manifested 
by Friends in various parts of the country, 
to have a good meeting house in the capital 
of the nation. He proposed that a special 
committee be appointed to confer with the 
representatives from Fairfax, Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Rave evinced a 
desire to assist in the restoration and repair 
of this property. Chalkley Gillingham said 
that very few Friends are now resident in 
Washington permanently, but a great many 
are temporarily there, and he thought there 
ought to be a good meeting house in the 
capital of the nation. 

arlington Hoopes said he had recently 
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attended a meeting in the house at Wasbing- 
ton, and felt there was a desire in the hearts 
of the people he met there, as elsewhere, for 
the spread of Friends’ principles. There is, he 
felt and believed, a leaven at work throughout 
the country—a preparing of the hearts of tre 

ople for a higher spiritual condition. He 
fad felt this strongly when attending the 
little meeting in Washington—a desire to 
rise above formal worship—a demand that 
those who are supporting the old standard 
should raise it up higher. Let the world see 
that we have life and are clinging to some- 
thing, and many will rally round us. 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
subject. 

The report from Nottingham Quaiterly 
Meeting contains a proposition to make the 
following changes in the discipline: 

1st. That the tenth query be stricken out. 

2d. That the words “a hireling ministry ” 
be omitted from the sixth query. 

8d. That a new tenth query be adopted, to 
read as follows: Do Friends bear a faithful 
testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry ? 

The subject was referred to a committee, to 
act with a similar committee of women’s 
meeting. This committee was also directed 
to take into consideration the proposed 
change in the book of discipline, brought up 
at the last Yearly Meeting and referred to 
this. 

A special epistle from Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing was read at this time, recommending to 
the consideration of our several Yearly Meet- 
ings in the United States and in Canada, that 
they take measures for a general conference 
once in five years, for the purpose of using 
their influence in favor of peace, temperance, 
just treatment of the Indians, and other of 
the testimonies of Friends. 

This called forth much expression of vary- 
ing views, which resulted in the appointment 
of a committee to actjointly with women 
Friends, and to report to our next Yearly 
Meeting. 

On all these subjects corresponding action 
was taken in the women’s meeting. 

On Third-day morning, Allen Flitcraft 
visited the women’s meeting, and spoke at 
length on the duties and responsibilities of 
mothers. 

The consideration of the state of Society 
was then proceeded with by the reading and 
answering of the several queries. The reports 
from the various branches indicate that, 
while there has been general ' faithfulness, 
some of the meetings have been omitted at 
times during the past year, and Alexandria 
meeting has been discontinued. The answers 
to the second query, in both meetings, show 
that the love and unity which becomes our 


Christian profession generally prevails, and 
that care is taken to adjust all differences. 
Tale-bearing and detraction are discouraged. 

Sarah E. Hutton believed that the root of 
tale-bearivg and detraction is in jealousy and 
envy, and the indulgence of euch evil speak- 
ing marks a low state of civilization. But if 
there is no ear to hear, there will soon be no 
tongue to tell the tale of evil. 

The answers to the third query, in both 
meetings, stated that some religious care is 
taken in regard to plainness of dress and ad- 
dress; and while there is a good degree of 
vigilance to guard against pernicious reading, 
more zeal is felt to be needed. The youth 
were feelingly exhorted to make every sacri- 
fice which the spirit of Truth may require at 
their hands. The reward of faithfulness was 
pronounced to be unspeakably precious. Joy- 
fulness, firmness, strength and peace are the 
portion of the regenerate soul. Deep prov- 
ings are intended by the High and Holy One 
to wean us from the things of time and bring 
us home to Him. “ Be not conformed to the 
world, but be transformed by the renewing 
of your minds.” 

The remaining queries were answered in 
both meetings during the afternoon session ; 
and the fourth query in the men’s meeting, 
acknowledging some instances of unfaithful. 
ness to our testimony in regard to the sale of 


intoxicating drinks, caused earnest discussion. 


The fear was felt that Friends were losing 
ground in regard to this most important 
matier, and forcible exhortations to greater 
vigilance were given by William M. Way, 
Abel A. Hull, Chalkley Gillingham, Samuel 
M. Janney, Levi K. Brown and others. 

No violation of our principles or discipline 
were brought to light by the answers to the 
fifth, sixth and seventh queries, in either 
meeting. The eighth, which asks, “ Are 
Friends clear of oppression of every form?” 
elicited some excellent counsel in both meet- 
ings. Rebecca Price warned Friends that 
there are many forms of oppression. An 
unkind word may bear down the mind of a 
friend, and in many ways we may lay 
grievous burdens upon others. To avoid all 
forms of oppression requires a prayerful 
watch over word and deed. 

The ninth, which relates to the right treat- 
ment of offenders, acknowledged some omis- 
sions, 

The tenth, concerning the decease of min- 
isters and elders during the past year, elicited 
much expression of deep feeling, and recalled 
all to the solemn and tender remembrance 
of the beloved dead. These are Bartlett 
Haviland, in his 62d year; Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, in his 79th year; Lydia Jeffreys, in 
her 91st; Sarah T. Brook, in her 84th; John 
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Needles, in his 924; Townsend Sidwell, in 
his 83d; Ann Roberts, in her 91st; Lydia 
B Taylor, in her 75th; Mary P. Johns, in 
her 76th; Elijah Wright, in his 65th, and 
Jane Underwood, in her 70th year. 

The twelfth asks if Friends are care- 
ful, as far as practicable, to place their 
children for tuition under the charge of suita- 
ble teachers in membership with us. A care 
to place children under suitable teachers for 
instruction was meutioned, but these teachers 
are not in all cases in membership. 

Martha Mellor, of Abington, Pa., had a 
concera for those about to enter into the 





marriage covenant. She reminded such of 


the need of a prayerful walk in the life 
which is before them. The influence of a 
praying mother upon her children com- 
mences with the first beginnings of life, and 
the young should be warned in time of the 
deep responsibilities of motherhood. 

Interesting meetings were held for religious 
worship in both the meeting houses of Friends 
on Fourth-day morning, and the business of 
the Yearly Meeting was resumed in the 
afternoon. 

The committee on the proposition from 
Illinois reported that they had agreed to 
defer its consideration until next year, and 
their report was approved by both meetings. 

The report of the Committee on Education, 
giving an account of the condition of schools 
in the care of Friends, was read and ap- 
paw by both meetings. The committee 

ad not been able to make much progress, 
but had taken such measures as Jay in their 
power to awaken an iaterest for the establish- 
ment of Friends’ schools in various neighbor- 
hoods. They ask the Yearly Meeting to give 
the committee means to assist struggling 
schools with money, and to aid in the estab- 
lishment of schools where they are needed. 
The same Friends were continued in the 
service, and it was agreed that such means 
should be furnished by the Yearly Meeting 
as will enable the committee to carry out the 
object of their appointment. 

he minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were then read. Their labors in the 
advocacy of the cause of temperance during 
the past year have been earnest, and much 
satisfaction was expressed with their proceed- 


ings. 

The report of the Indian Committee, giving 
a review of their work during the year, 
awakened the deepest interest in both meet- 
ings. Notwithstanding many discouragements, 
owing to the opposition of those officials who 
are unfriendly to the policy of peace and 
civilization, they believe there is a percepti- 
ble improvement in the condition of the Paw- 
nees since last report. Educational work— 
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not only intellectual, but moral aud indus- 
trial—is going on, and it is believed that a 
sincere desire for improvement exists among 
the Indians. 

In the evening a large company assembled 
in the meeting-house by invitation from the 
Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, when an opportunity was given for more 
extended remarks. Samuel M. Janney drew 
an instructive parallel between the condition 
of the tribes at the time of the resignation of 
his poat as General Superintendent in 1869 
anc their present improved status, as shown 
by the report, and as represented by the pre- 
sent Supervising Agent, Barclay White. 

B. Rush Roberts, after a recital of some of 
the difficulties the committee had experi- 
enced, bore witness to the kindness and sym- 

athy of President Hayes and Secretary 
Sion who were disposed to facilitate their 
work, but find reason to apprehend perplex- 
ity from the unfriendly action of the Senate. 
If Friends now drop the work, though they 
have surely accomplished much good, he 
believes the tribes will sink back to their orig- 
inal condition of barbarism. Taey specially 
need the aid of Friends in securing a title to 
their lands. Every effort should be made to 
induce Congress to legislate in their favor. 

Barclay White, Friends’ General Super- 
vising Agent, spoke earnestly of the gratify- 
ing results of the Peace Policy, vindicating 
the wisdom of President Grant in instituting, 
and his humanity and firmness in faithfully 
maintaining it. His experience when among 
them had convinced him that only honesty 
aud justice can save them from extermina- 
tion. The Indians have all improved since 
his (B. W.’s) connection with the service. 


Since 1871 no Indian has killed a white per- 
son, but they have been murdered, though 


they have not retaliated. No two tribes are 
alike. They are as different as white people 
of different races. He believes that if 
Friends are untrammeled they will eventu- 


ally be successful with all the tribes com- 


mitted to their care. He had not fouad them 
troublesome, but rather more gentle than 
white people, while they are most affectionate 
parents. The Omahas are docile and very 
honest, and have this year raised far more 
wheat than is needed for their own use. They 
have two schools, filled to their utmost capa- 
city. 

He added: ‘I attended a united council 
of the Poncas and Omahas, and never saw 
more respectful and dignified men. Each 
party held back for the other to speak, and 
treated each other with the greatest defer- 
ence.” 

Their farms and buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of Sioux City are not to be distinguished 
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from those of the white settlers; and they are 
almost ready to take care of themselvee, 

The Santee Sioux have already applied for 
citizenship in the United States. They have 
good schools, and their homes are furnished 
with good furniture, tools, sewing machines 
and cottage organs. They are the largest 
and most powerful of all the tribes. 

he Sacs are too rich, receiving a large 
annuity, which they spend in dissipation. 
Their Chief is an educated man, but prob- 
ably the most dissipated man in the tribe. 

Deep interest was felt and much expres- 
sion of approval of the labors of the Indian 
Committee was given in the Women’s Meet- 
ing, where Mary L. Roberts and Sarah E. 
Hutton gave supplementary information re- 
garding the progress of civilization among 
the tribes. 

On Fifth-day morning Emily Canby 
addressed the meeting on the subject of 
Prayer. ‘Behold, he prayeth.” A life of 
continual prayer is a strength and a defense. 
She illustrated her remarks with recollections 
of the observations of her early years, when 
her dear mother showed in her daily life the 
sweetness and serenity which comes of habit- 
ual communion with God. Instruction is 
also to be drawn from the experience of Israel 
of old—turning often aside after strange 
gods, faltering in the onward way, yet ever 
recalled and repeatedly restored to Divine 
favor through the power of prayer. 

Maria Blackburn asked Friends to remem- 
ber that it is their duty to uphold faithfully 
our testimony against every form of oppres- 
sion. The protection of dumb animals from 
cruelty ought tu claim the care of Friends. 
Little children need to be vigilantly watched 
lest they violate the principles of mercy and 
love in their treatment of creatures which are 
in their power. Several other Friends spoke 
in sympathy with M. B. in regard to cruelty 
to animals. 

A report from the committee having charge 
of the proposed changes in the discipline was 
not approved, since women Friends are united 
in the belief that the rules of the Society 
should be so modified as to suit the condition 
of Virginia Friende. In this State, a Friend 
cannot marry out of the Society, except by 
violating the discipline by accepting the ser- 
vices of a Minister, and it is felt that the 
time has come to modify the rules to suit the 
case of such as may desire to make such 
alliances. The report was accordingly 
returned to Men’s Meeting. On reconsidera- 
tion, the view of Women Friends was con- 
curred in, and the amendment on the subject 
of marriage adopted. The other changes 


At the afternoon session, memorials of 
Rebecca Turner, Lydia Jefferis and Benja- 
min Hallowell were read in both meetings, 
and elicited much expression of loving remem- 
brance and deep respect for these beloved 
and honored Friends, whose departure has 
caused such a painful sense of loss in this 
Yearly Meeting. 

The meeting closed after the offering of 
fervent prayer for the Divine blessing, and a 
review of the minutes and the religious exer- 
cises of the meeting. 

Men’s meeting also closed at the same ses- 
sion, after a season of solemn deliberation 
and devout expression of faith in the eternal 
principles of righteousness, and of the reality 
of the Divine presence and guidance. The 
retrospect of the lives of the departed Friends 
brought mueb deep feeling over the meet- 
ing. S.R 

LOCAL INFORMATION, 
* PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This meeting, held on the 4th inst., was 
felt to be a season of unusual favor. The 
attendance was large, and the testimonies 
handed forth were earnest and impressive. 
The deep and searching power of Divine 
Truth, as presented, was well calculated to 
arouse the thoughtless and indifferent, and to 
awaken all to a fuller consciousness of in- 
dividual responsibility and accountability in 
the great work of the soul’s salvation. 

The claims that the age in which we live 
has upon us were forcibly set forth, and the 
young were especially exhorted to do their 
whole duty in this matter as it is made known 
to them through the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The first meeting closed under a manifest 
feeling of thankfulness to the great Master of 
assemblies for the bread that had been broken 
among us. 

Besides the answering of the usual Queries 
there was little to claim attention in the 
business meeting. The expression called 
forth by the answers was hopeful and en- 
couraging. In the women’s branch, much 
exhortation was feelingly addressed to the 
younger members in regard to the great ex- 
travagance in dress that prevails at this time. 
They were cautioned against allowing them- 
selves to be so absorbed by the allurements of 
fashion as to lose sight of that moderation 
and simplicity that our holy profession en- 
joine, R. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Genoa, Pratre Co., Nes., Tenth mo. 22d, 1878. 





asked for are not deemed advisable at this | 70 the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


time. 7 
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The past week has been one of exciting and 
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painful interest. We have been visited by a 
series of violent winds, or gales, in the midst 
of which fires have broken out on the prairies 
and have swept almost everything before 
them, o’erleaping fire-breaks and jumping 
creeks in their course. Thousands of bushels 
of grain, both in the stack and bin, have been 
destroyed, and hundreds of tons of hay, with 
buildings, horses and hogs in considerable 
numbers, and in some cases the lives of the 
owners, have been sacrificed. Our little 
company of Friends have escaped with but a 


trifling loss, though the son-in-law of one of 


our members lost everything but his sod 
house, and was himself badly burned, His 
next neighbor went to his assistance and lost 
his Fife in the contest, leaving a wife and five 
children. They had opened up new farms 
several miles from any other neighbors, and 
of course were unequal to the emergency. 
This wholesale destruction, coupled with the 


near approach of the inclement season and 
the great depression in the price of produce, 
will necessarily cause much suffering unless 
some assistance can be rendered. At our 
Monthly Meeting, held on the 19th inst., the 
subject was introduced and a committee was 


appointed to investigate the cases of those 


needing aid, and our Treasurer, Joseph 
Webster, of Monroe, Platte co., Nebraska, 


was authorized to receive any contributions 
which may be made for this purpose. 


GeorGeE 8S. TRUMAN, 





Curcaao, Iut., Tenth mo. 25, 1878. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


If we wish to bear a faithful testimony 
against the use and traffic of intoxicating 
liquors, it certainly is our duty to inform our- 
selves upon the subject that we may be “ thor- 
oughly furnished ”’ for the good work. For 


the information of such as may not know just 


where to find reliable authorities, I would like 


to call attention to the publications of the 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, No. 58 Reade street, New York, J. N. 
Stearns, publishing agent. Among the books in 
their list is one entitled the “ Prohibitionist’s 
Text Book,” ‘‘ being a storehouse of fact, ar- 
gument and statistics,” price $1; sent by mail 
t paid on receipt of price. Oneon “ Alco- 

ol and Tobacco,” prepared by eminent physi- 
cians of Glasgow and Edinburgh. A book 
entitled “ Alcohol as a Food and as a Medi- 
cine.” A collection of “ Temperance Ser- 
mons,” spoken by some of the most earnest, 
thoughtful ministers of the day. Also, “ Ser- 
mons ’ in pamphlet form, delivered by Canon 
Farrar in England and Scotland ; besides, 
books prepared for school readings and reci- 
tations, by which the “ twig may be beat”’ in 
the mind of our children in the impressible 











age, which is an opportunity that should be 
persistently and earnestly embraced in all 
schoole, 
books upon this subject can do so by applying 
to J. N. Stearns for a catalogue of their pub- 
lications, and selecting those best fitted for 


Those wishing to obtain the best — 


their especial use. 

Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, says: The 
nature of the duties a man is called on to per- 
form is determined by the character of the 
age to which he belongs and the circumstances 
in which his lot is cast. The character of a 
man’s times fixes to a large extent the form 
of that service which he is required to render 
unto God, so that the service of God and the 
service of our generation must be for us 
identical. Duty comes to be the application 
of the unchanging principles of the Gospel to 
the ever varying circumstances of society ; 
hence it can never be stereotyped, but must 
be altered in its outward form as the chang- 
ing character of the time requires. 

In medical science the remedy is changed 
to meet the disease; so our efforts of practical 
benevolence, if they would be of any avail, 
must take their shape and direction from the 
evils that are wandering in the land. The 
traditional things of the past, therefore, will 
not avail for the exigencies of the present. 
The kind of instrumentality which was called 
into existence by the evils of a hundred years 
ago will be utterly useless in meeting those of 
to-day, and things which might then safely 
enough be left undone may now be, yea, are 
imperatively demanded of us. Here, then, is — 
the problem which we have each to solve if 
we would “ serve our generation.” 

The venerable Dr. Nott said: “ A friend of 
mine gave me the number and names of a 
social club of temperate drinkers, which ex- 
isted in the city of my residence, and of 
which, when young, he was himself a mem- 
ber. And I have since remarked how, bereft 
of fortune, of reputation, of health, and some- 
times of reason, they have descended one 
after another prematurely to the grave, until 
at length, though not an old man, that friend 
alone remains of all their number to tell 
how he was rescued from a fate so terrible by 
the timely and prophetic counsels of a pious 
mother. And I have remarked, also, how 
those pupils of my own, who, in spite of 
warning, admonition and entreaty, have per- 
sisted in the use of intoxicating liquors while 
at college, have on entering the world sunk 
into obscurity and finally disappeared from 
among their rival actors, once their compan- 
ions rising into life. And when searching 
out the cause [ have, full of anxiety, inquired 
after one and another, and another, the same 
answer has been returned, ‘ He has become a 
sot,’ or, ‘Gone, a sot, to his grave.’ ”’ 


fe TS 
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Stephen R. Tyng says: “ There is no stop- 
ping place in this path of intemperance, but 
Total Abstinence. The movement in the in- 
dulgence once commenced is ever onward and 
downward. The thirst created is quenchless. 
The appetite produced is insatiable. You 


may not be permitted to complete the whole |. 


process, but never forget that it is an unceas 

ing, accelerating progress. Your own safety 
is in withholding yourself entirely from its 
power. Your uvefulness is in setting yourself 
unflinchingly against it.” 

If we are provided with literature on these 
subjects, or do not feel the need, let us re- 
member there are those who have nothing of 
the kind and sorely need enlightenment, and 
endeavor to circulate and sow the good seed, 
which time may ripen. H. A. P. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 9, 1878. 


We ask attention to the appeal found in 
our Correspondence column for the sufferers in 
Nebraska, the ravages of wind and fire hav- 
ing rendered many homeless and otherwise 
destitute. 

We also call attention to the article 
“Schools Among the Freedmen” of the 
South, which still require substantial aid 
from thoze who remember the former wrongs 
’ of this people and appreciate their present 
position. Our agent, 706 Arch st., will re- 
ceive any contributions for either cause. 





DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On Eleventh month 2d, 1878, James 
Henry Abbott, gon of the late James and Mary Ab- 
bott, aged 47; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


HALLOWELL.—On the morning of 5th instant, 
Anna T., widow of J. Elgar Hallowell, and daugh- 
ter of Edward and Ann A. Townsend; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

LEWIS.—On Eleventh month Ist, 1878, in Media, 
Davis, son of the late Mordecai and Sarah P. Lewis, 
in his 31st year. 

LIVEZEY.—On Tenth month 30th, 1878, at the 
residence of her grandson, Joseph Buckman, near 
Jenkintown, Pa., Maria N. Livez2y, in her 80th year. 

TAYLOR.—On the morning of 4th inst., Martha, 


wilow of Crispin Taylor; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


During the year just past our committee 
has had plenty of work on its hands—caused 


in part by the difficulties that have beset our 
pathway at the seat of government, and by 
the annoyance of white people living in Ne- 
braska, who are unfavorable to the Peace 
Policy under which we are working for the 
improvement and civilization of the Indians. 

We have endeavored to be diligent in re- 
moving obstacles, and in preserving peace 
among all concerned at the Agency, and be- 
lieve that in most cases our efforts have been 
in a good degree successful, although at times 
not entirely so. 

The settlement of accounts of a former 
agent has given us some labor and anxiety, 
but investigation has proven him to have 
been an honest man, but not at all times 
sufficiently careful in complying with* the 
rules of the Department in minute details. 
We now believe that a satisfactory settle- 
ment will be obtained. 

The following letter, just received from 
Agent Vore, shows a steady advance of the 
Indians in the arts of civilized life: 

Omana AGENCY, ise} 
Ninth mo. 20th, 1878. 
To the Indian Committee of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting : 

Dear Frienps—As the time is closely 
approaching for the Indian subject to be 
brought before you, I suppose it will bea 
matter of information, and some interest, to 
have a statement of affairs at this Agency. 

The Indians, mostly, have done as well as 
could reasonably have been expected under 
the many contingencies and drawbacks that 
we have to contend with. They put in a 
much larger crop of wheat this than last year. 
We think there was about 1,050 acres in this 
against 600 acres sown last year. The prospect 
looked very flattering for a large yield until 
almost harvest, when frequent heavy rains, 
with some wind, caused a considerable 
amount to lodge; and the excessive 
heat immediately eucceeding the rain 
caused the wheat to ripen prematurely, and 
it did not fill as it would have done under 
favorable weather for ripening; that, with 
insufficient number ef reapers to cut the 
increased crop, I believe, shortened it one- 
third from what we had anticipated. Just 
before the hot weather set in, I estimated the 
crop would yield 21,000 bushels, allowing for 
some contingencies. I do not now expect it 
to exceed 15,000 bushels, and the quality 
inferior to that of last year. I estimate that 
at least 2,000 bushels were lost for want of 
a eufficient number of reapers, which I esti- 
mated for, but they were not allowed until 
too late to save the wheat. For want of the 
reapers much of the wheat had become so 
straw-broken that it had to be cut with 
mowers, and between the shattering before 
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cutting and the waste in raking and hauling, 
much of it was lost. I was greatly annoyed, 
and sympathized much with the ae at 
the waste of their wheat. 

The Indians cultivated their crops better 
this year than usual, and they have a much 
better corn crop than any former year. I 
estimate it at 32,000 bushels, against 27,000 
last year, although I think there is no more 
land in corn; potatoes, 6,000 bushels, against 
5,000 last year; turnips, onions and 
beans not much increased; oats, 1,200 
bushels; hay, 1,400 tons, against 1,200 
last year, and secured with very little 
damage. That is owing largely to the farmer 
and blacksmith being with them daily, and 
urging them to stack as soon as the hay was 
cured, The same may be said of the culti- 
vation of their crops, but they are improving 
each year in these respects, and many of them 
are becoming more skilled in agriculture 
each year. There are shiftless drones amon 
them, as there are among the whites, and i 
suppose always will be. They hauled between 
400 and 500 logs to the saw mill last winter, 
many of them of good size. I think they 
cut and sold not less than 1,000 cords of 
wood, and have put upa good many grain 
houses for their wheat. They are careful to 
secure their wheat well. I estimate that they 
had about 2,200 acres under cultivation this 
season, and broke about 450 acres of prairie, 
against 250 last year. If their wheat crop 
had yielded well, a number of them intended 
to build houses this fall, but some of them 
will not be able to. 

Intelligence is increasing among the 
Omahas in a progressive degree, and many 
of them are looking forward with interest to 
their individual improvement and their gen- 
eral advancement toward civilization by the 
abandonment of their tribal relations and 
aboriginal customs and traditions as fast as 
practicable. The more intelligent and enter- 
prising Indians foresee the necessity, as well 
as the future advantage to them and their 
posterity, of such a course, and with proper 
practical encouragement and instructivn will, 
no doubt, advance more rapidly each suc 
ceeding year toward that desirable consum 
mation. The Chiefs conetitute about the 
most formidable obstacle to the general 
advancement of the tribe ia civilization, be- 
ing unwilling to yield their positions and 
influence over their tribe. There is a strong 
feeling on the part of the more industrious 
and intelligent of the tribe to abolish the 
Chieftainship ; they want to adopt more re- 
publican ideas. 

The Indians have encouraged the schools 
quite liberally the past year, considering their 
scattered situation. Many of the children 


live too remote from either of the schools to 
attend them, and several who have attended 
go three miles and upward. Some families 
removed and lived in tents near the schools, so 
that they could send their children. 1 will not 
say that furnishing the school children with 
clothing, boots and shoes is not an incentive 
to many to evince anxiety to educate their 
children, and it is just such an one as ought 
to be encouraged; as we wish the children to 
wear citizens’ clothing and adopt civilized 
habits, we should afford them the means and 
the proper incentives. The Agency school 
opened with a considerably larger attendance 
than usual at the commencement of school, 
although there was no clothing to issue to 
the scholars, and their last spring’s “ is 
mostly worn out, and most of the children 
are destitute of clothing fit to attend school 
even in the warm weather, several of the little 
boys having but one poor garment, reachin 
about to the knees, and very little aaaael 
on hand to supply them with clothing, and I 
fear will not have soon. I estimated early in 
the Seventh month for supplies of goods for 
clothing, but they have not yet been allowed or 
furnished, and their shoes and boots are worn 
out, and they are without moccasins or any- 
thing to make them of. If they are not soon 
supplied, many of the children will have to 
remain at home when colder weather comes 
on until they are supplied. I hoped to be 
able to supply them early, thus encouraging 
to regular attendance. The matron is mak- 
ing up what little material there was left over 
from laet spriog, to supply the most needy as 
far as she can. It is discouraging and annoy- 
ing to be thus situated, and at so serious a 
detriment to the service, and especially when 
the Indians’ own money would have to pay for 
what is actually required and justly due to 
them. The same laws are enacted, and the 
same regulations adopted, for all Indians, 
the most savage and hostile and the most 
civilized and peaceable alike, and they are 
not adapted to the conditions and circum-, 
stances of the more civilized tribes, and are, 
hence, an obstacle to their progress to a very 
considerable degree. I believe Friends should 
labor for some appropriate legislation by Con- 
gress, adapting the laws governing tbe Indian 
tribes to their different conditions and stages 
of advancement, 

We have threshed 4,500 bushels of wheat 
—mostly the poorest of the crop, for we took 
that first—and think that we are not yet 
one-fourth done. I am satisfied that if the 
wheat had ripened well, and we could have 
had a sufficient number of reapers to cut it 
in proper time, the crop would have exceeded 
my estimate by at least 3,000 bushels. 

There is, and has been’ for several weeks, a 
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large amount of sickness and a number of 
deaths, especially among small children, and 
I think there are more adults sick now than 
at any time during the season. Chills and fever 
are quite prevalent. The doctor is kept very 
busy. Sincerely your friend 

JACOB VORE. 

Also, one from Barclay White, the general 
visitor, satisfactorily confirming what has just 
been read: ; 
Winnesaco Acency, Daxora Co., NEB, k 

Eighth mo. 15th, 1878. 
William Parry, Secretary : 

EsTEEMED FRIEND — Having recently 
spent six days at the Omaha Indian Agency, 
and examined the accounts of Jacob Vore, 
United States Indian Agent, and obtained 
data of its management and the progress of 
the Indians in the arts of civilization and 
self-support during the fiscal year just ter- 
minated I now forward two series of papers 
as my report of the present condition of that 

ency and tribe, with statistics thereof. 

he Omahas are the most peaceable and 
easily controlled Indians under our care. Of 
gentle disposition, patient under instruction 
and not aggressive, they are of but little 
trouble ane in charge over them, or to the 
white persons residing near their reservation, 
and will probably average as high a standard 
of individual character, as regards honest,, 
temperance and morality, as the white popu- 
lation around them. 

From the Agency accounts there appears 
to have been no cash annuity paid to the 
members of the tribe during the year, which 
is the first year within my knowledge that 
such payment has been omitted. 

In lieu of cash paid to Indians, the funds 
have been principally expended in seeds and 

icultural implements, which have been 
distributed to them. 

The tribe has been self-supporting during 
the year. I do not observe any issue of sub- 
sistence rations, excepting a few pounds of 
beef and loaves of bread, which are evidently 
for some special occasion. This result is 
especially gratifying, but the agent records a 
greater progress in these Iadians than I have 
yet found in any other community, be it of 
red,white or black complexion. He states in his 
annual report to the Department that in his 
settlement of eleven hundred persons 
(savages as we call them), there has, during 
the year just closed, been no crime committed 
by them which would require punishment 
from him, as the representative of the United 
States Government. 

The Omahas have, during recent years, 
advanced rapidly in the arts of agriculture, 
and have well tilled during the present year 
two acres of ground for each member of the 


tribe. The yield is bounteous, and will give 
them a large surplus over their subsistence. 

In years past they have depended largely 
for support upon the produce of the chase, 
and have been among the largest sellers of 
robes and furs among the Nebraska tribes. 
This year they are reported as having sold 
no furs. 

They are still largely extending their agri- 
culture, ‘and have broken four hundred and 
fifty acres of prairie sod the present year. 

While this industry is in the highest 
degree commendable, and should be encour- 
aged by all means in our power, another 
industry, for which they are admirably 
adapted by nature and habit, should be 
added to it, in order that they may be prepared 
for any future emergency, such as ravages of 
locusts and other depredating insects, or 
failure of crops on account of the elements. 
They have luxuriant grasses, adapted for 
pasturage or hay, thousands of tons of 
which are yearly consumed by fire. They 
should now be provided with a herd of good 
domestic cattle, not purchased by contract 
eens in Texan cattle that will hunt 

own every red blanket in sight), but care- 
fully selected in open market by an honest 
judge of stock cattle, which should be in as 
large numbers as they can be properly 
sheltered and cared for during the winter 
season, to be held by the Agent as govern- 
ment property, divided into convenient par- 
cels and herded by Indians. Milch cows 
from such @ herd should be loaned each 
spring to heads of families, for the use of 
their families, and they taught ‘the pre- 
paration and use of dairy products in 
their families, and be held responsible for 
the cow’s eafe return to the herd in the 
autump, When the tribe has become edu- 
cated in the proper use and care of domes- 
tic cattle, the herd might then be properly 
distributed among those heads of families 
only who would continue the proper use 
and care of them, they still to be held as a 
loan, like their agricultural implements, to 
be taken at the pleasure of the Agent from 
those who misuse them and given to other 
Indians more worthy of them.’ 

The Omabas are large consumers of pork. 
They should be encouraged to increase their 
stock of swine and poultry. The quantity of 
Indian corn annually grown by them, if 
properly used, should enable them not only 
to fatten all the beef, pork and poultry re- 
quired for home use, but to be extensive sellers 
of meats and animals, which they will find 
more remunerative than their sales of 
grain. 

The members of the tribe engaged in agri- 
culture will soon require barns and better 
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dwellings than they now live in. I approve 
of the system now adopted for them to build 
with the aid of Indian labor, assisted with 
tribal gifts of nails, doors, windows, etc., 
but more young men of the tribe should now 
be learning mechanical tradee. As many apt 
youths as can be taught in each of the shops 
should be there, not only to supply the com- 
ing demands for building, but to take the 
places as soon as competent of the white 
men, who are now receiving salaries from the 
funds of the tribe for services which we have 
demonstrated can be as well performed by 
Indians. In development of mechanical in- 
dustry the Omahas are behind some of the 
neighboring tribes. 

During the harvest season just closed there 
has been a difficulty in securing the wheat 
and oats in good condition. The early part 
of it was rainy, and much time was consumed 
drying grain and mending machinery. Har- 
vesting eleven hundred acres of heavy grain, 
scattered over many square miles of hilly 
country, traversed by streams running in 
deep ravines, over which reaping machines 
must necessarily be frequently crossed, is an 
undertaking requiring system to accomplish 
successfully. Agent Vore had thirteen reap- 


ing machines in operation, and every one of 


them should have been driven during the 
season by an experienced man accustomed to 
the care of machinery. A Department order, 
forbidding the payment to Indians for labor 
of a sum greater than fifteen dollars per 
month and rations, compelled him to loan 
these reaping machines to the Indian farmers 
whose grain was to be cut. Some of those 
persons probably had never driven one be- 
fore, and were entirely unacquainted with 
its care, The result has been a constant 
series of broken machines, and some fields 
of wheat uncut before the grain was wasted. 
Department fixed rate of wages for Indian 
labor may be a very good thing for remote 
Indian tribes just learning to labor in civil- 
ized pursuits, but when an Indian Agent, who 
is upon the eve of a harvest of eleven 
hundred acres of grain and five hundred tons 
of hay, has the price of Indian labor, upon 
which he must mainly depend, fixed by 
authority at not over fifteen dollars per 
month with rations, and those Indians can 
find the same kind of labor upon the farms 
of neighboring white settlers, for which they 
will receive from two to three dollars per day 
with board, it requires an exercise of diplo- 
macy on the part of the Agent, also philoso- 
hy and self-sacrifice of interest with the 
diane, in order to successfully secure the 
Agency crops. 
he Omaha day schools have been very 
well attended, and an addition to school- 





house No. 1 became necessary in order to 
accommodate the scholars there. The annual 
census of the tribe has not yet been taken, 
and I am unable to give the number of 
children of school ages. If proportionate 
with the neighboring tribe of Winnebagoes, 
the number of Omaha children of schoo 
ages would be two hundred and three. The 
largest number in attendance on school dur- 
ing any one month of the past year was one 
hundred and ten. From this it would appear 
that only about one-half of the Omaha 
children of school ages are even occasionally 
attending school. 

Friends! here is the foundation of your 
Christian work, and if you would be success- 
ful in it, you must devise some method, either 
compulsory or otherwise, by which you cap 
have all of the Omaha youth daily under the 
tuition of the Christian teachers. No people 
whom I have ever associated with instills 
into the minds of the youth its traditional 
theology, customs and habits with more 
care, industry and perseverance, and more 

rsistently and sarcastically ridicules an 
innovation upon them, than the Nort 
American Indian; and if you will consult 
history and trace up the experience and re- 
sult of isolated cases of education and train- 
ing which have been returned to their tribes 
as missionaries, you will find that probably, 
without exception, they have been ridiculed 
out of their civilized ways and returned to 
the customs of their people. 

There is but one mode by which to re- 
generate these people. The entire number of 
youth must be educated and civilized to- 
gether. They will then support each other 
in the continuance of those improved habits 
which they have acquired. 

The Omahas are now so scattered on farms 
that it is difficult to concentrate them in day 
schools in any other manner than to make it 
a duty of the police force to daily gather 
them into school-houses, and to have a pecu- 
niary gain or loss to their parents consequent 
upon their attendance there, for the majority 
of their parents probably do not place any 
value upon the results derived from their 
school education, and if not adverse, are 
indifferent to it. The infirmary building, 
if not used for the purposes for which it was 
constructed, would make a good boarding 
school-house. But Indian boarding schcols 
are very expensive, and the amount of the 
Omahas’ tribal funds too limited to be 
deviated for the payment of salaries to 
many additional employees. I would much 
prefer for their use additional day schools, 
and compulsory attendance therein if other 
means will not draw them there. 

While at the Omaha Agency I was an 
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outside observer of an Indian council, be- 
ing at the time occupied in clerical duties 
beside a window that overlooked the coun- 
cil in session. The subject before it was an 
important one, the Agent being instructed 
by the Commissioner to obtain the unbiased 
mind and decision of the tribe as to its 
choice of remaining under the care of the 
Interior Department or of being transferred 
to the charge of the War Department. The 
object of the council, as clearly explained 
to them, was only to obtain their decision 
upon this question, and yet it was clearly 
evident that tribal feelings and issues were 
brought prominently forward, and the occa- 
sion used by adverse parties to make capital 
upon home issues. This result was so differ- 
ent from my former experience in council- 
ing with the Omahas, that I cannot but be- 
lieve that the time is near when the Agent 
in charge of this tribe must take a decided 
step in the introduction of a ae form 
of government into the tribe. I have hitherto 
recommended that he keep aloof from any 
personal connection with tribal parties, but 
now believe that occasion will soon appropri- 
ately occur when the question of an annual 
election of a limited number of chiefs (three 
or five would be amply sufficient for this 
tribe) can be safely and beneficially decided 
by a vote of the tribe. 

Horse stealing is still extensively carried 
on by the Indians, principally among them- 
selves, and a neighboring tribe is generally 
accused of the crime. During my present 
visit I have found the Winnebago jail filled 
with horse thieves, but the crime still goes 
on. Tribal punishment is not sufficiently 
severe to prevent it. If the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs would take charge of this 
matter, and so frame the appropriation bills 
that appropriate tribal funds could be used 
by the Agents for the detection, arrest and 
punishment of offenders, the recovery of 
peeety or payment to owners in well estab- 
ished cases of loss a remuneration out of the 
funds of the tribe to which the thief belongs, 
and provide for the punishment at hard 
labor, in a State penitentiary or military 
post, of all convicted offenders, boarding 
them while there at tribal expense, the 
crime would soon become unpopular with 
tribes and individuals concerned. 

An act of Congress which limited the 
aggregate amount in value of all labor that 
could be employed ia one year upon Indian 
reservations, and which has been of late 
years the means of retarding industry on 
most of our Indian reservations, was defined 
by a provision of the act of May 27, 1878, 
to exclade in its provisions “Indians employed 
at Agencies in any capacity.” This con- 





and 
incurred and labor performed be more equit- 
ably arranged. 








struction will not only benefit all our Indian 
communities, but will relieve Agents from a 
difficulty in the settlement of their accounts, 
consequent upon the diverse interpretations 
of the law by the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs and Comptroller of the Treasury. 
The salaries of most of the epee at 
Omaha Agency have been reduced for the 


present fiscal year. The greatest and most 


upjust reduction has been made in the 


Agent’s salary, which is now one thousand 


dollars per annum; and, strange to relate 
the Omaha physician, who probably has the 


least public service of any employee at the 


Agency, receives an equal eompensation. If 


his salary could be reduced to five hundred 
dollars per annum, and the remaining five 
hundred dollars added to the Agent’s salary, 


the aggregate expenditure would be the same, 
the compensation for responsibility 


Thy friend, Barciay Wuirte, 
Friends’ Special Indian Agent. 


STATISTICS OF OMAHA INDIAN AGENCY FOR 


THE YEAR 1878. 
Estimated population of Omahas—males, 
545; females, 555; total, 1,100. Number 
who come directly under civilizing influences 


of the Agency, all. Number of mixed bloods, 
85. 


Number of white persons on Reserva- 
tion, 36. Number of school buildings, 2. 
Number of schools, 2. Number of school 
teachers—males, 1 ; females, 2; total,38. Num- 
ber of scholars attending one month or more 
during the year, 45 males and 46 females; 
total, 91. Number of Indians who can read 
—adults, 75; minors, 60; total, 135. Largest 
number in attendance on school during any 
one month,110. Largest average attendance 
during any one month, 96. Number of 
months d»ring which schools have been main- 
tained, 9. Cost of maintaining schoole— 
ealaries, $1,600; amount of funds expended 
for education, $2,501. Number of Indians 
who can read in English, 130. Number of 
Indians who have learned to read during the 
year, 23. Number of Indians who have re- 
ceived medical treatment from the Agency 

hysician during the year, 127. Number of 
Eile who wear citizens’ dress, 110. No 
Omahas have killed white persons or been 
killed by whites. “No Omahas have been 
punished for crime during the year by civil 
or military authority, individual Indians or 
tribal organizations.” No whites have com- 
mitted crime or been punished for crime 
against Omahas. Acres in Omaha Reser- 
vation, 193,000. Tillable, 170,000 acres. 
Wooded, 5,000 acres. Grazing land, 150,000 
acres. Valueless land, none. Prairie sod 
broken during the year, 450 acres. Number 
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of acres under fence, 500. Rods of fencing 
made during the year, 600. Number of male 
Indians who labor in civilized pursuits, 260. 
STATISTICS CONTINUED. 
Produce grown by Indian laber on family 
farms: 


Wheat, 1,050 acres, estimated to yield, bush.. 17,000. 


Indian Corn, 1,000 acres, estimated to 

Yield, bush........0. --sccoccccccsescccscsesseseseoss 32,000 
Oats, 30 acres, estimated to yield, bush....... 
Potatoes, 70 acres, estimated to yield, bush.. 
Other Vegetables, 50 acres, estimated to yield 


Turnips, busb............ ‘ 100 
CRIOOG, WUE oc cssccce ssecscconavesccssocceces sesso: 100 
Beans, Usb. ....cccce cocccesce secece secces sevceccese 1,000 
MOORS ...ccccve ccescsccescces epee cecase secscesecetese 5,000 
IIE cecteces csccncunnceentctee 10,000 
DRIED ce saccncon csoscnces, ccnnes'ss: oabnsececctated 3,000 


Whole number of acres cultivated by Indians 2,200 
At the date of this report Hay making has just 

commenced. 

AGENCY STOCK. 


OWNED BYGOV'T. OWNED BY INDIANS. 
3 


decenahinas: emmuaanaieate 600 
I icink ctateaivcansonns DY cccicnceiecoccvagen autre 
Se ickkten sans: centivedan ED icateccevectsnateceienease 80 
I iskctbiadeevansaes 


Agency Implements—13 mowers and reap- 
ers, 3 mowing machines, | threshing ma- 
chine, 1 grain drill, 5 wagons, 5 hay rakes. 
Feet of lumber sawed during the year, 67,894; 
cords of wood cut, 500; number of houses oc- 
cupied by Indians, 95; number of houses 
built by Indians during year, 6. There is 
one Agency steam flouring and saw mill3 
also, one carpenter and blacksmith shop, in 

ood repair. One machine house, new. 

hole number of Agency buildings, 9. The 

entire Omaha tribe now obtains its subsistence 
from civilized pursuits. 

We also have a copy of a letter from the 
Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, to Agent Vore, dated— 

Dep’r or INTERIOR, Orrice INDIAN AFFAIRS, } 

Wasuineron, September 18, 1878. f 
Mr. Jacob Vore, U. 8. Indian Agent, Omaha 

Agency, Nebraska: 

Str—I enclose herewith copy of communi- 
cation, dated the 16th instant, from the Hon- 
orable the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
information that by order of the President the 
Winnebago Agency in Nebraska will be con- 
solidated with the Omaha Agency in the same 
State, and that the consolidated Agency will 
be placed under your charge, and from the 
date of taking charge of the same your com- 
pensation will be at the rate of $1,600 per 
annum. If you accept this position please 
notify the office, and at the same time for- 
ward a bond in the penal sum of $30,000, 
with two or more approved sureties. 

I enclose blank form of the required bond, 
together with printed and written directions 
for your guidance in its exception, with which 
you will be careful to strictly comply. 

The sureties must justify, in the aggregate, 


AxssALOM MENDENHALL, 
Aaron Morris, 


the last appeal, 





in double the penalty of the bond, in-rea) 
estate, and be so expressed on the property 
statements attached to the bond, as well asto 
the separate statements. 

Your commission will be forwarded upon 
the reception of your bond satisfactorily exe- 
cuted. Very respectfully, 

m. M. LEEps, Acting Commissioner. 

This addition to the cares and responsibility 
of Agent Vore has come to our notice unso- 
licited and without warning. What action 
will be taken, or what le to this action of 
the Department, is as yet unknown to ur, and 
without indulging in crude conjectures we 
propose to await further developments. 

In conclusion, your committee feel that 


much has been accomplished for the good of 


the Omahas durin 


the nine years we have 
been intrusted wit 


their care, and we are 


thankful, and ascribe all honor to the Source 
of Wisdom for the encouraging progress 
already made. 


standing our trials and oft discouragements, 


We believe that notwith- 


we should continue our efforts for the ameli- 


oration of the condition of our down-trodden 
and perishing brothers, the Indians. 


All of which is submitted. 
W. C. Srarr, Secretary. 


\ For Committee. 





SCHOOLS AMONG THE FRBEEDMEN — ONE 


MORE APPEAL.’ 


Some time since we thought we had made 
We acknowledge the gener- 
ous kindness of the few by whom we have 
been enabled to keep our schools in opera- 
tion down to the period of their usual vaca- 
tion; but we regret the general apathy of 
Friends towards this important concern, one 
to which so many were alive in its infancy. 

Every allowance is made for the times. We 
do not expect a continuance of donations to 
the extent we were once the recipients of, but 
we feel a little more might have handed 
us. We have nothing more to say on this 
point, other than to state the fact that at the 
close of the last session every dollar had been 
expended and our treasury was empty / 

The predominant feeling then was that our 
work was done, but the few kind patrons 
above referred to have encouraged us to con- 
tinue, which we expect to do, in the hope that 
we may be remembered as time rolls on and 
the winter term advances. 

The following letter (the last one received 
from one of our faithful teachers) places this 
matter in its true light and constitutes such 
an earnest appeal in behalf of this enterprise 
that we bespeak for it a careful ae ‘ 
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Mr. Purasant, Cuarzesron Oo., 8. C. 


Jacob M. Ellis, Dear Friend.—Another 
month has rolled around so quietly that we 
have hardly taken note of time. School has 
continued full and well attended to the last 
day of the month, and we close it with but 
twelve less on our register than at any time 
during the winter. The weather most of the 
time has been favorable, cool and pleasant, 
unusually so, though it is getting warmer now. 

On the whole, this has been to me a most 
pleasant, satisfactory year of labor. No one 
of the ten of my sojourn here have I enjoyed 
more. It will seem a great pity to have the 
school closed or to suffer it from any cause to 
go down ; but, of course, it cannot be carried 
on without means. 

Other societies are increasing their work 
and taking up new positions, and I have no 
doubt if this were given up some one of them 
might be induced to take it up; but it would 
be cause of regret -to have it slip from those 
who have supperted it so long and so well, 
My connection with the school has been most 
satisfactory and pleasant; the friendship of 
its patrons I esteem most highly, and so long 
have I been with this people they seem almost 
a part of my life. But I know a separation 
must come some time, though the thought of 
it is painful. Other fields seem open, but I 
don’t think I should ever feel so much at 
home in any other, though with a right and 
earnest spirit I realize that good can be done 
anywhere. The fields seem everywhere ve 
white and inviting for benevolent action, and, 
in my estimation, there never was a time when 
labor was more needed here. The work of 
educating this people must go on, and none 
but interested Friends will carry it on. 

The county schools have proved themselves 
of but little account; no one is particularly 
interested in them or has any immediate 
supervision of them. The teachers have the 
greatest difficulty in getting their pay, and 
have little or nothing to stimulate or encour- 
age them. So many poor teachers have made 
a trial and failed, the parents have lost inter- 
est and confidence and do not send their chil- 
dren to them as they should be sent. This is 
the case as far as my observation extends, 
and I think it is the same elsewhere. And 
yet we cannot afford to lose time and let the 
children grow up to assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship as ignorant as their 
fathers were before them. Time will not 
wait for the decision of vexed questions, for 
opposing forces to bscome adjusted. 

The work of to-day cau only be done with 
the material at hand and under the circum- 
stances of to-day ; to neglect it always brings 
trouble for the morrow. In short, we have 


to meet and fight with truths at some time, 
however much we may evade them. 

This completes my tenth year of labor 
among these people, and I am sure I am 
willing to give as many moreif it is made 
plain to me that this is the corner of the 
great vineyard where I can best serve my 
Master. If I can best serve him elsewhere, 
I want to be willing to go there or anywhere 
where He opens the way. 

We have not closed school yet, but shall 
probably keep open two or three weeks of 
this month.* We are reluctant to turn the 
children adrift for four months; it seems so 
long. My own health is not quite as good as 
usual this spring, and I shall be glad to 
breathe the pure air of New England once 
more. I always feel glad that I can spend 
my summer in so desirable a place as the 
shores of Narragansett Bay and still be at 
home; the change is always so beneficial as 
well as pleasant. 

I am sure I had not thought to write so much 
at length when I began, and thanking you,and, 
through you, all the patrons of the school for 
their manifest interest and kindness, I am 

Most sincerely your friend, 
AxsBy D. MunROE. 

P.S.—We would like to add a portion of 
the statistics accompanying the above letter, 
as showing the condition of the school at the 
time it was written and the great induce- 
ments to, and importance of, continuing it. 





Whole number of pupils registered......ec...eeeeee 76 
Average attendance... eccccsescersccccceressecsece 66 
Reading in classified readers........ccccccccessseeesere 56 
Reading in primer 

TD QOOSTAPY .cccccesceocesccesceveece cosece ° 

EO ATICBMOUG.. 0... 20000000: c0c0c0-c cccesccne cocccevvecscess 

ER WIG. 20020000 sescocere cocccccce csccsvoscccsconcecvecss 
History of United States............ccccccsssseeserees 6 


Please notice, as has so often been com- 
mented on, the average attendance. Now, can 
Friends let this school go down? 





PARTING. 


If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may b>, 

Press thou his hand in thine, 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-mor- 
row comes? 

Men have been known to lightly turn the corner of 
‘a street, 

And days have grown to months, 

And mouths to lagging years, ere they have looked 
in loving eyes again. 


Parting, at best, is underlaid 

With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm the 
hand 

Of him. who goes forth— 


*Of course, this letter was written some time since. 
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Unseen, Fate goeth, too. 

Yea, and thou hast always time to say some earnest 
word 

Between the idle talk, lest with thee henceforth, 

Night and day, Regret should walk. 


—_—_———e 


BE STRONG. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


Be strong to hope, O Heart! 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, O Heart of mine, 
Look toward the Light! 





as a nation this consumption may, and prob- 
ably will, be reduced by the more general use 
of live fences or hedges. Our consumption of 
timber is not only daily on the increase, but 
our exportation of timber is also rapidly in- 
creasing. Our staves go by the million to 
France annually, walnut, oak, maple and 
pine to England, and spars and docking tim- 
ber to China and Japan.’ 





















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR TENTH MONTH. 
Be strong to bear, O Heart! 


Nothing is vain: 











1877 , 1878 
Strive not, for life is care, FEMPERATURES. Deg. _|_ Deg. 
And God sends pain; Mean temperature of 10th month, per 
Heaven is above, and there Penna. Hospital ...0... wsscceee csceses ee} 58.71) 58.77 
Rest will remain! Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........004 sesssses 80.00} 81.05 
Be strong to love, O Heart! Lowest point reached during month, 
Love knows not wrong ; per Penna. Hospital........c0-eseresees 39.00| 37.00 
Didst thou love—creatures even, cit nepeasieceiachaseescieneneaslaiiareiictosltetandsl alriabenpeh i aeannie ma 
Life were not long; 1877. | 1878 
Didst thou love God in Heaven, RAIN. Inches.| Inches. 
Thou wouldst be strong! Rain during the month, per Penna. 
” Hospital ......00c sscccece ecscccsee secceece -|- 696) 2.39 
CONSUMPTION OF WOOD. satiae Nun stent. 
Few persons are aware of the enormous | Deaths during the month, being for 4 | 
annual consumption of wood in the United| current weeks for each year......... 1044 | 1065 
States for purposes other than that of house. |. —#£—————_________—- 
building. The following is from the Zumber- MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
, 
man’s Gazette : . Average of the mean temperatures of 
“We have now,” it says, ‘‘about 90,000] the 10th mo. for the past 89 years..|......... 54.81 
miles of railroad; the annual consumption for | Highest mean temperature occurring 
ties or sleepers alone is 40,000,000, or thirty |, Smartt ‘un seture ocewming “mn 
? 
years growth of 75,000 acres. To fence during that entire period, 1827......! ....e00 46.00 
these roads would require at least 130,000 | —___-__-—_—__EE 
miles of fence, which would cost $45,000,000 | 1877 | 1878 
to build, and take at least $15,000,000 annu- saci Paneer es a oe. sa (oe __ aaahen. 
: : i otals for the first six months o 
ally to keep in repair. We have 75,000 miles each year.......00 eemmiaewesianenann waned 20.16 | 22.03 


of wire, which requires in its puiting up 
800,000 trees, while the annual repairs must 
take 300,000 more. The little, insignificant 
lucifer match consumes anaoually in its man- 
ufacture 300,000 cubic feet of the finest pine. 
The bricks that are annually baked require 
2,000,000 cords of wood, which would sweep 
the timber clean from 50,000 acres. Shoe 
pegs are quite as important an article as 
matches or bricks, and to make the required 
annual supply consumes 100,000 cords of fine 
timber, while the manufacture of lasts and 
boot trees takes 500,000 cords of maple, beech 
and birch, and about the same amount is re- 
quired for plane stocks and the handles of 
toola. The packing boxes made in the United 
States in 1874 amounted to $12,000,000, while 
the timber manufactured into agricultural 
implements, wagons, etc., is more than $100,- 
000,000. ‘The farm and rural fences of the 
country consume an immense amount of lum- 
ber and timber annually, but as we grow older 


Totals for the four succeeding months| 18.05 | 13.94 
Total for the first ten months of each 


FORT rocccercccccccres receccceeccscccoescceces 38.21 } 35.97 


About one of the first things to record as valua- 
ble for future reference, we presume to be the 
terrible storm commencing about daylight on the 
morning of the 23d, a full account of which was 
given in the columns of most of the daily papers at 
the time, which was thus summarized even before 
time enough had elapsed to get full returns, viz. : 

In this city over 400 buildings were unroofed; 
120 were partially demolished; 22 churches were 
badly damaged; about 75 factories, mills, schools, 
markets, depots and warerooms were damaged; . 
17 vessels were either sunk or damaged; 5 per- 
sons were killed and a large number injured 
while hundreds of cows, sheep, hogs and horses 
were drowned, many buildings flooded with water, 
and truck farms submerged. The bridge at the 
Falls of Schuylkill was made a complete wreck, a 
large portion being thrown into the river, etc., etc. 

In our review for last month we gave copious 
details as to the extreme dry spell we were then 
passing through. The drought spoken of continued 
unremittingly until the 8th inst. when .072 inch 
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fell ; the next occurred on the 19th, when only .425 
inch greeted the parched ground, combined, being 
a little less, it will be seen, than half an inch. Then 
came the great storm of the 23d, when only 1.290 
inch fell. The remainder of the quantity as re- 
corded above is due to the rains of 29th and 30th. 
We thus have only 3.80 inches for the Ninth and 
Tenth months combined, contrasting with the 10.84 
inches for the same two months of last year. 

On the 28th we had nine inches of snow reported 
at Toronto, Ontario, and on the same day one inch 
at St. Paul, Minn., while with us the month has 
been a very warm one, though by no means unpre- 
cedented, the same month last"year being, within a 
very email fraction of a degree as warm as this. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 1, 1878. 


e—————————————————————————_—_—_— 


ITEMS. 


On the 3d instant the new iron steamer Juan Mir, 
built in Chester, Pa., at Roach’s shipyard, for the 
Cuban trade, left Chester for New York on a trial trip. 


A TELEGRAM from Naples, dated on the 2d inst., 
says Mt. Vesuvius continues spasmodic. There was 
an increased discharge of lava on the night of the 
30th ult. The following night but one the volcano 
was again quiet. 


Tuere is in Scotland a school for girlse—the St. 
Andrew’s Schoul—which is modelled on the plan of 
the great English public schools for boys. It is 
fitted to prepare pupils for such ordeals as the Uni- 
versity of London Matriculation Examinations. 


InFORMATION has been received that the site for 
the Mexican-American Exposition, in the City of 
Mexico, has been selected, and the exhibition will 
probably be held in the latter part of 1879. Every 
facility will be afforded Americans desiring to send 
goods. 

A TeLegRram from London states: “ Intelligence 
has been received from Whydah, West Coast of 
Africa, under date of Ninth mo. 26th, that the Por- 
tuguese commandant and seven soldiers are held 
captives by the King of Dahomey, who makes them 
parade before him daily. The King has recom- 
menced the grand custom of human sacrifices. Five 


hundred persons have been slaughtered in one 
month.” 


THE annual report of the Patent Office, submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior on the 31st ult., 
shows that for the year ending with Sixth mo. last 
19,657 original applications were received and 14,100 
new patents issued. There were 672 reissues and 
722 patents granted for designs, and 2,737 caveats 
were filed. The total receipts of the Office were 
$734,888, and the total expenditures $665,906. Of 
the amount expended $50,000 was for the restora- 
tion of models injured by the fire last year. 1,505 
trade marks were registered, against 938 the pre- 
vious year. 


City or Girascow Banx.—A telegram from Lon- 
don on the 26th ult states: it is believed that the 
call for $2,500 per share, of which the liquidators 
of the City of Glasgow Bank have given notice will 
exhaust the means of the smaller share- holders and 
throw the burden of the assessment upon the few 
wealthy ones. This assessment will be further in- 
creased by the fact that the bank itself had a large 
amount of its own shares, such an amount that about 
four and one-balf millions of ihe present call would 
have been assessed thereor, and which must conse- 
quently be made good by the share-holders. 


Tue Arctic schooner Florence arrived at Province- 
town, Mass., on the 26th ult. in a leaky condition. 
She had been reported as supposed to be lost. A 
telegram from that place states she had encountered 
seven galesin quick succession since leaving the 
Arctic seas. She sprung a leak near Cable Island 
Tenth mo. 19th, and has been pumping day and 
night since. The crew are short of provisions, hav- 
ing eaten the last morsel of food this morning. 
Captain Tyson reports that there has not been such 
an icy season north for thirty years. The crew are 
all well, 

This schooner bas arrived at New London, Conn. 
The meteorologist and naturalist of the expedition 
bring home valuable photographs and specimens. 
Captain Tyson doubts the existence of an open 
Polar sea, in a region which sees no sun for six 
months in the year, and where the cold is so in- 
tense. Hethinks there may be water, but believes 
that it is choked with immense quantities of float- 
ing ice. 





REVIEW —— THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 5, 1878. 

















som MARE PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red @10 
Seen by Howard W. a Reported by Reberts & Williams Western red......... / 
19, 306 Stock Sel Commission Merchants, 248 North be: ae 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 1 02@ 
— to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 55@ 457 
| Butter, rints, perb. 23 80 | Corn, yellow.......--cecrseeeees 
Rolls, & West’n, “ 17 19 ixed, inelevator. 45@ 47 
siete, be Iowa & Wis..... 1 18 | Oats, white......... sisiiiennaiiiae 2@ 30 
tate Firkins,“  18@ 22 SI Sat cicacenenscass . ae 28 
Page Frech, per. GOZ....000- 24@ 26) Clover-seed, prime, new... 7 
eo csneee —_, 21@ 24} 'limothy-seed......... wcocsores 1h I 12 
Phila & Reading "serip..... Poult On ckens, per ib. 10@ = 15 | Flax-seed.........ccccorcecsseeee 1 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s....... 87 parkeys, 1 14| Hay, Penn Tim per oF ton...11 50@12 00 
Bank ~ GM ccccee covcnscses! 23' a, 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 50@11 00 
Lehigh ¢) 68 22020-0000 sosseeneeees 434@ Alive Chickens * ww 10@ 12 Frair..cccccccccssscescecceveee 9 10 00 
Lehigh Valley RR..........++. 4@ 40 | Lard, ‘ean POF Ib. oe 7@_ 8 | Ry@ Straw...ccesesssrsreeesere 9 50@10 00 
Little Schu. rm RR...cecceeee 43 44 | Live Catti so w6—6U8® COBY heat Straw........-ccssser- » 8 se 
ae - eabenoccccocsocooccees - 49% | Live Galves, o = 8 4 Buckwheat Flour,100 Ibe. 2 2 50 
Penna RR....ccccorccervves sovccsees BZ _ Prime Steep, «» 8@ 4%| Corn Meal, per bbi........... 2 50@ 2 75 
Phila & ioaiins BB..ncccccccee 1 Spring Lambs, per ae, » 8 ao 3 50 | Bran, per ton... seeseseee 13 00@14 00 
PT & BuffalO.ssccocsseecsssccssee ie 4 Potatoes, white, per bri........ 2 75@ 3 00 
United oomaee “i N J... = 4 ea 2 os 225) Tue largest flour-mill in the world is 
Northern Pacifie —_ ecccccece auglen, POP DFl..ccccccccccceceeee: - 1 25@ 1 50| being built at Niagara Falls. Its ca- 
Lehigh Navi.....0.«0-.. 6 ts Pears, per DAFTel.oscssecoeese 3 00@ 6 0C | pacity will be about 1200 barrels per 
AMET SS $8......0+.e0eecreeecereee Grapes, per BD..........0seseveee - 6@_ 8| day. 
Amer Acad of Music........... be uinces, per barrel............. 6 00@ 8 00 
Amer Buttonbole... ranberries, per crate......... 2 25@ 2 50 Axsout 1200 varieties of grasses grow 
Central Transportation 3834@ 8874 | Geese Feathers, prime........ 35@ 40) within the limits of the United States. 
Ins Co of N A oss... crocs 28: Pure cider vinega, per -. 16@ 18) Sosays Professor Collyer, of the Agri- 
Cincinnati 7 3-10s 101 4 Cheese, N Y » per | lb 8 01 | cultural Department at Washington. 
Hestonville P R W......0.+.+ ~ %@ 10% Weste 17@ 9% 


